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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1887. 


FEW VACANCIES FOR GIRLS AT HEA- 
cock’s Boarding School. 


Apply for circular to E. W. HEacock, Wyncote, Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 


Boks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


BRrANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL at Gwynedd, Montgomery Co., 

Pa., will open on Third-day, the 13th of Ninth month, in 

charge of Laura L. Lippincott, with an assistant teacher. Terms 

$i2 and $21 for tuition. Three terms of about 13 weeks each 
Circulars will be furnished upon application to 


WALTER H. JENKINS, Gwynedd. 


FoR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


[_FHlen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 











BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
935 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 

envelopes, and all kinds of offive printing to Friends’ Print- 
ing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


ANTED IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, TWO OR 


three unfurnished rooms, central neighborhood, by man, 
wife, and one child. Satisfactory reference given. Address ‘‘B”’ 
at office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
——8687.—— 


OHIO, at Salem, Ohio, 8th mo. 2gth. 
ILLINOIS, at Mt. Palatine, Ill., 9th mo. 12th. 
INDIANA, at Richmond, Ind., 9th mo. 26th. 
BALTIMORE, at Baltimore, Md., roth mo. 31st, 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


HE CRYSTAL, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH; UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW; FIRsT- 
cLass TABLE; KEPT BY FRIENDS. 
j 8. C. HAINES. 


ELDEN COTTAGE, 
GRANT STREET, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


E t ell CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


SPRINGETT COTTAGE, 
304 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 





ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 18. 


PRESTON 1S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 


November. For circular address, 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


peers HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT,N. J. 


SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
LAWN VILLA, 387 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 


Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 


E. NEWPORT. 


‘“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


E. HOOD. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimming, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish, 
tng Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or fy 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny. 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prieg 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhen 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiAa A. Murpny, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TaILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


(PAK E Books and Magazines for binding to Friend? 
Printing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be fou 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. TW 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, mM, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the chart 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver 
tisement. j@s-When our readers answer an adver 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing i 
advertisement in this paper.~“@a 
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FRIENDS PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 


GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING.  Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


§. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Moward M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


voi WM. HEACOCK, age 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 





DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


. JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RicHarps, 
1541 N, 12th St. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MoRTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


pERFECT TOlLpy 


4 


LM.E LKINTON®> 


PALM 


For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 


Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable one. 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 


TEsT FoR TorLeT Soap—Place the ton~ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 


Old Dry Blocks, ro cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 
“@ $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
258 SOUTH FirTH St., PHILA. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BippL&, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas graated. 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin early 
in Ninth month 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





(QHAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
, ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses wil] be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CynTuHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS. _ 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 
ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE, 


By WILLIAM POLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 
mail, 38 cents. , =o 


A REASONABLE FAITH. ‘ 
SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By “THREE FRIENDs.’”’ Revised London Edition. Pri . 
By mail, 38 cents ce, cary 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RAMABA. Price, $1.25. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 


NEW YORK, FirtH MONTH 20TH, 1887, 

FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION propones e. 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to hayes 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly M 
Extracts,” ‘‘ Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society, 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character, 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JAMES FouLKE, Librarian, or with 


GEO A. McDOWELL, 


CLERK OF LIBRARY ComMrtTEg, 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherfurd Place. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L, JONES. 

The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, Te 
paper now goes to about 3300. persons, reaching, om, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charae 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise 
ment. §@When our readers answer an advertise, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this naper.~“@sw 
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PROMISE AND FRUITION. 
‘* Nevertheless afterwards.’’ 
AFTER the sweetness is rifled and robbed, 
After the bee has been there with its sting, 
After the tempest has scattered the bloom, 
After has vanished the splendor of spring ; 


After the forming and shaping so small, 
After the tasteless and after the sour, 
After the sunshine and after the fall, 
Then do we see the kind ways of His power. 


Pink blossoms have changed to clusters of gold, 
And beauty of sight into beautiful food, 

The tasteless and sour into sweetness untold : 
All changes and chances have issue in good. 


Would, Lord, that ever we thought of thy will, 

Left changes and chances wholly to Thee, 
Would that in trust we could live and be still, 

And say through all seasons, “‘ God’s harvests shall be !” 
—A.N. in Sunday Magazine. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISITING IN CALN QUARTER.—II. 


PARTING with the friends who had so kindly cared 
for us, and made the accomplishment of our mission 
in their neighborhood possible, we went on to Christ- 
iana, a town whose name recalls the turbulent times 
before the rebellion, and we are surprised when we 
are told that it has grown to its present size since the 
memorable occurences that gave it a place in the his- 
tory of the anti-slavery struggle, it having been at 
that time only a small village. 

A meeting had been appointed for Joseph Livezey 
at Christiana, to be held in the evening in a pub- 
lic hall. The room was well filled with Friends and 
others, all of whom appeared to be thoughtful, inter- 
ested listeners to the word of truth, spoken in great 
simplicity, but with much feeling. There are quite a 
number of our Friends living here, the most of whom 
have no means of conveyance to Sadsbury Meeting. 
If the Quarterly Meeting would appoint a meeting 
for worship, to be held here once a month in the after- 
noon of First-day, it would be the means of keeping 
up the interest of these members, and might result 
in the settling of a regular meeting at no distant day. 
There are too many of such for the Quarterly Meet- 
ing to be lukewarm or indifferent to their spiritual 
needs, 

Sixth and Seventh-days are spent in visiting the 
families of Sadsbury and Bart meetings. Here, as in 
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the neighborhood of Uwchlan, the farmers are very 
busy in the fields. Since coming into this part of the 
quarter we see fields of tobacco, but so far as we 
learned, it is not grown by Friends. Here also we . 
find the chief industry of the farmers is the dairy; 
much of the milk goes to swell the supply in Phila- 
delphia, while the remainder is taken to the cream- 
eries, very few, if any, making butter in the old fash- 
ioned way. 

One of our number went to Bradford to attend the 
meeting on First-day, having previously made the ap- 
pointment. We who remained attended Sadsbury 
Meeting, also by appointment. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to us to see so large a meeting at this place, 
with so many children and youth among the number, 
and it was an inspiration to look into the bright, in- 
telligent young faces and to feel that here at least 
there is hope for a succession of standard bearers. 
No word but that of encouragement found utterance 
among these parents and children, and when, at the 
close of a refreshing season of divine favor, the meet- 
ing merged into the First-day school, old and young 
taking their respective places, a bond of close unity 
and fellowship was evinced that gives promise of still 
greater things for Sadsbury Meeting. 

A meeting had been appointed for us at Bart, about 
four miles distant, to be held at 3.30 p. m., which left 
little time between the appointments. The house is 
small but comfortable and in good repair. Like all 
the others in this quarter it stands on an eminence 
overlooking the surrounding country, which is much 
the same as Chester valley, though in Lancaster 
county. We were cordially welcomed by the Friends 
who compose this little meeting, and the opportunity 
was felt to be satisfactory to ourselves and to those 
who gathered. 

This finished our labors in Caln Quarter for the 
present. The weather continued extremely warm 
throughout, with almost daily showers. The question 
of making a change in the time of holding the quar- 
terly meeting, so as to avoid having the summer 
quarter held at a time when the farmers are so busy 
with their crops, has received much consideration, 
but not resulted in any definite action, it being a dif- 
ficult matter to fix upon any time that in all respects 
is more desirable. 

By reference to Michener’s Retrospect of Quaker- 
ism I find that Caln Quarterly Meeting was estab- 
lished in the year 1800, and was composed of parts of 
Philadelphia, Chester, and Western Quarters lying 
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adjacent. Bradford and Sadsbury were set off from 
the Western, Uwchlan from Concord, and Robeson 
from Philadelphia. Bradford Monthly Meeting, in- 
cluding Caln, was established as early as 1737. Meet- 
ings were also set up at West Caln, Downingtown, 
Cambridge, and Romansville, all within the limits of 
Bradford. The meeting at Cambridge was discon- 
tinued in 1852, after having been in existence 27 
years. 

Sadsbury Monthly Meeting included a meeting at 
Columbia, (first known as Hempfield), Leacock, 
afterwards continued under the name of Lampeter, 
Lancaster, East Sadsbury, and Bart. Owing to the 
removal of Friends constituting the meeting at Lan- 
caster it ceased to exist, but no date of its close is 
given. After the separation in 1827, Orthodox Friends 
became the possessors of the property, which they 
disposed of to the Odd Fellows who erected a build- 
ing thereon for the purposes of their order. 

Uwchlan embraced Nantmeal and Kimberton 
(formerly Pikeland) ; the latter was discontinued in 
1857. [An interesting paper referring to it and its 
membership was published in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
Journa of Second month 19th, 1887.—Eps ] 

No records have been obtained of Robeson 
Monthly Meeting, which became a preparative of 
Exeter Monthly Meetingin 1741, and was attached to 
Caln Quarter as a monthly meeting when that Quar- 
ter was constituted. 

The decline of many of the meetings in this quar- 
ter is to be traced more to the removal of Friends 
farther west, and their places being filled by persons 
of other religious professions, than to any other cause. 
The same cause is still operating to the disadvantage 
of the meetings which are now in existence, but 
when we remember that the Friends who go to more 
distant parts of our great country and to the adjoin- 
ing provinces of Canada, generally take with them 
the love of the simple faith in which they were 
reared and wherever practicable associate together 
for Divine worship, and that these so associated when 
sufficiently strong in numbers, have established 
meetings for discipline, we see that the loss is only 
local, and the gain in these places more than compen- 
sates, yet we confess to a feeling of sorrow, when in 
looking over the records of the society in the earlier 
days of its existence we find so many places where 
flourishing meetings once existed, now almost with- 
out a trace of Friends ever having had a foothold in 
their midst. : 

The work our Yearly Meeting has undertaken in 
behalf of its weak and scattered membership, if 
prosecuted in the spirit and power that first made us 
a distinctive people must result in good, but there is 
need of great watchfulness, and a Keeping close to 
the Guide on the part of those who undertake the 
service. There is need, too, to call our brethren and 
sisters, who are trying to keep alive the spark of Di- 
vine life in their midst, home to the foundation prin- 
ciple of the Society —the truth that Christ is head of 
every rightly gathered assembly, and will be its 
teacher and leader, although no voice is heard in 
its midst. The First-day school has an important 
place in these meetings and makes up in the teach- 
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ing, if properly and wisely conducted, in some meag. 
ure for the lack of a vocal ministry. 

The children and youth thus instructed ip 
principles and testimonies which we hold will Not be 
left to grow up in ignorance of the duties and te 
sponsibilities that membership in the Society of 
Friends involves, and we may look forward With 
trust and confidence to a better and brighter future 
for our Yearly Meeting in all its outlying branches, 


L. J.B. 


———————— 


JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDI4y 
COUNTRY.—VI. 

BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY, 
Tenth month ‘12, [1799.] On viewing the Lapbamy 
farm and things about it, (though he lives ing Very 
poor house), I was astonished to see the improve. 
ment made in the time; he told me it was but fog 
years last spring since he began on it in the w 
and now he has more than one hundred acres of lan 
fenced in, fields and meadows all in, either with grain 
or grass, and the most of it excellent. Has built, 
saw-mill and has a dairy of cows so good that nop 
withstanding it hath been an unfavorable 
they have made above two thousand Ibs. of cheegg; 
and yet he appears with his precious wife to be well 
concerned Friends, and is free to devote much of big 
time in the service of truth. Truly in this far back 
settlement in the Genesee county, State of New York, 
the appearance of things is comfortable, and affords 
an encouraging hope that if the few Friends here se 
tled improve as well and hold up 80 good a lighting 
religious sense as they do in improving the wilde 
ness country, they may yet become as “a city at 
upon a hill that cannot be hid.” Stayed all this day 
with these our valued and kind friends; wrote ale 
ter to Jacob Taylor, at Oneida, and walked about 
viewing the improvements Lapham has made 
Lodged another night in his house. In the evening 
Caleb Maccumber and another friend came to see m, 
and we spent some time in agreeable converse. 

13th, and first of the week. Rode two miles 
Nathan Comstock’s, where Friends’ meeting is held, 
which was large this day for such a new country. It 
was a favored meeting, in which the gospel wa 
preached, and near the close I could not feel easy 
without requesting an opportunity with Friends, ® 
lected from others, which was readily complied with, 
wherein I endeavored to relieve myself of a heavy 
burden which I had silently borne ever since I cam 
into these parts, on account of such a rapid increase 
of the abominable practice of distilling the preciow 
wheat into whiskey ; and though I believe thereat 
a few well concerned Friends here, yet doubts # 
companied my mind that they were too easy abotl 
the wickedness of such a perversion of the blessing 
of Divine Providence; and I endeavored to put thet 
upon nobly bearing a testimony against it, and # 
the light upon the candlestick, believing that thede 
truction or salvation of their country very much de 
pended upon the conduct pursued in that respect 
After dinner rode seven miles to Nathan Herring 
ton’s, a kind man not in membership, but a diligeth 
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attender of meetings, and there lodged, having ridden 
ten miles this day. é 

14th. Rode five miles through rich land and new 
road, Wecame toa great road, and as soon as we 
entered it we came in sight of Canandaigua, a newly 
settled town containing nearly or quite fifty houses. 
I] was surprised to see such a place in this back 
country. It stands on a beautifully elevated spot, 
the buildings generally excellent, and divers of them 
would cut a very good figure on the banks of the 
Schuylkill for a country seat. The town commands 
a pleasant prospect of a small lake about twenty 
miles long and two or three wide. We rode round 
the lower end of the lake and crossed the outlet ; 
then rode nine miles to one Gilbert’s tavern, a good 
stage for horses. Greater part of said nine miles is 
very rich land, some of the timber more mixed with 
hickory and oak than some other places ; but gen- 
erally through this country there is a great scarcity 
of mill seats or lively streams. Thence to Thomas 
Lee’s, a kind man, his wife a member of our society ; 
seventeen miles. About midway of this stage we 
passed Jud ge Potter’s house and farm. The house is 
quite grand and magnificent, and was it one story 
higher would cut no inconsiderable figure in one of 
the most populous streets of Philadelphia. About 
two miles before we came to said Lee’s, we crossed a 
fine stream running to the left, being the outlet of 
Crooked Lake; and about one mile below the lake, 
at the place we crossed said stream, there is a new 
mill and saw-mill which was built by David Wag- 
goner, one of the followers of Jemima Wilkinson, it 
being a few miles from her residence. Our quarters 
for ourselves and horses at this place are excellent ; 
and being informed that Joseph Jones, a young man 
brought up in Yorktown, with whom I had some 
acquaintance, lived near, I sent for him. He came 
and spent the evening very agreeably to us both, and 
as there appeared to be a few Friends and some 
Friendly people in this settlement besides some of 
Jemima’s followers, who are very tired of their ad- 
herence, Nathan Smith felt a draft in his mind to 
have a meeting appointed, which was accordingly 
done, to be held in the house where we have put up, 
to begin to-morrow at eleven o’clock. This day’s 
ride, thirty-one miles. 

15th. Attended the appointed meeting, which was 
large considering the place, it being a memorably 
favoured time, in which the gospel was preached in 
demonstration of the spirit and with power, and I be- 
lieve many hearts contrited, divers who had been 
and some who are the adherents of Jemima. After 
meeting walked home with Joseph Jones; spent the 
afternoon with him at his lodging where he has set 
up his trade at a mill known by the name of the 
“Friends’ Mill,” but [which] is now private property, 
and will, in time, I think, be of great value, the 
stream being large and durable, and a fall over the 
tocks of forty feet, which completely answers fora 
dam and head race for one grist mill, two saw mills, 
and afulling mill. Returned to lodge at the same 
place. 
16th. Set off early from Lee’s and rode sixteen 
miles till we came in sight of Mud Lake to our left 
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hand. There Joshua Sharples, Nathan Smith, and 
John Hill went forward, and James Cooper and my- 
self took a right-hand road leading to Bath, and rode 
two miles to one Stanford’s, fed our horses, and dined. 
Just before we came to Stanford’s, Joseph Jones came 
up with us and brought forward Joshua Sharples’s 
pocket-book, he having left and forgotten it at our 
lodging. Then James Cooper followed the others 
with the pocket-book. Joseph and I rode to Bath, 
fourteen miles. The first part of this day’s ride was 
chequered with good, bad, and middling land. About 
seven or eight miles before we came to Bath we 
passed the upper end of Crooked Lake, it being about 
twenty miles long and about three miles broad in the 
widest place. About two miles above the head of 
the lake, tolerably good land with improvements; 
the rest of the way to the town very poor land cov- 
ered with pitch pine. The town of Bath is hand- 
somely situated on the bank of a branch of the Sus- 
quehanna called Cohocton, containing about forty 
houses, one of which is a court-house, in Steuben 
county. Lodged and was kindly entertained by Wil- 
liam Kersey and his wife, who appeared truly glad to 
see me. 

17th. Set off early from Kersey’s, accompanied 
by Joseph Jones, and rode six miles to Dolson’s, where 
the rest of our company lodged, they being just gone 
when I arrived. I thought they might have stayed 
a little longer to acknowledge Joseph’s kindness in 
following with the articles left behind. Thence tothe 
Painted Post, twelve miles; it being a noted place, I 
was disappointed in seeing the house and entertain- 
ment. However, it was not so bad but it might be 
worse. The most of this stage was down the Cohoc- 
ton and nearly all the way very poor, rough land. 
Thence to the tavern known by the name of Lind- 
sley’s ; a good stage, twelve miles. Immediately after 
leaving the Painted Post, crossed the Cohocton, a large 
stream running into the Tioga. We then rode up the 
Tioga, a long, rich bottom, and crossed it twice after 
leaving Lindsley’s. Crossed the Cowanesque and the 
Tioga twice more before we arrived at Berry’s, where 
we lodged ; ten miles. This day’s ride, forty miles. 


18th. From Berry’s to Peter’s Camp, twenty-one 
miles still up the Tioga, and crossed it six times. 
Land and timber much as before, except in many 
places very lofty white pine. On oar way we fed at 
one White’s, twelve miles from Berry’s, a newly set- 
tled place, and appears as though it may in time be 
good quarters. We have now ridden about forty-two 
miles up the Tioga river, and crossed it ten times. 
Thence to the block-house, ten miles, where we fed 
and parleyed a little about staying all night. Some 
were for lodging there, but from the general account 
of the mischief done to travelers by the man of the 
house or some of his family, I was all along uneasy 
to stay there. The rest of my companions appearing 
disposed to stay, it being then three o’clock in the 
afternoon, however at last I gave up to stay, and then 
they changed their purpose and set off, and I with 
them, I feeling a good deal unhappy at our entering 
a lonesome desert, not knowing whether we should 
meet with any suitable place to encamp, and two of 
our company being alittle infirm. Butin riding about 
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three miles, we came toa stream of water and there 
fixed things in order for lodging in the woods, which 
we got completed before night; and had a comfort- 
able night under a tent made of bushes, by a large 
fire. My companions said the place should be called 
Coats’s Camp, which name I have no doubt it will go 
by. From Peter’s Camp we immediately left the Tioga 
on our left hand, and ascended a great mountain 
called the Savage Mountain, which I take to be the 
same range with the Alleghany and Laurel Hill. It 
is a great height and breadth, being twenty miles 
across the ascent, and on the top until we came to the 
place we lodged, (which is thirteen or fourteen miles), 
to the worst road I have met with on this side the 
Genesee river, being very stony, rooty, and muddy ; a 
great part of it covered with hemlock. 

19th. The descent down the south side pretty good 
road, but steep until we came to Trout Run, nine 
miles from the block-house, then down said run six 
miles, in which distance we crossed it twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight times, and came to Charles Reeder’s. 
Got oats and fed our horses, then left the main road, 
crossed the Lycoming and went seven miles over 
very poor, rough land to Moses Wilson’s, a Friend at 
a place called Blooming Grove. Dined and proposed 
to stay all night. Rode these two days, fifty-two 
miles. 

20th. First of the week. Rode two miles to Na- 
thaniel Pearson’s where a small meeting of Friends 
is held by indulgence on the First-day of the week. 
Sat with them in their meeting and went home with 
Moses Starr to dine. Afternoon rode seven miles to 
the widow Harris’s. The land and timber this day’s 
ride, which was nine miles, appeared to me to be 
very poor until we came to the said Harris’s, on the 
west branch of the Susquehanna,where there appears 
to be excellent land a considerable width from the 
river, and they have an extraordinary plantation for 
fertility with a beautiful descent from the house fac- 
ing the south. On taking a view of said farm and 
the buildings upon it, I was led to contemplate upon 
the great difference between the New England set- 
tlers in a new country and those from Maryland, 
having heretofore mentioned the industry, economy, 
and intrepidity of the former. This family emigat- 
ted from Maryland and appears in the household to 
be in affluent circumstances. Several sons, young 
men grown, and have been settled here, I suppose, 
twelve or fourteen years; have got a good deal of 
excellent land, cleared perhaps by the blacks, but 
they have no barn nor stable fit to put a horse into ; 
but have ten or twelve hounds, a tame wolf, etc., and 
I expect spend much of their time in hunting; all of 
which had a tendency to increase my partiality in 
favor of the Yankees. But we are kindly enter- 
tained here; therefore it will not be proper to cast 
any reflections on their economy. 

2ist. Rode from the widow Harris’s to Wm. Ellis’s, 
nine miles. On the way crossed the Loyalsock. 
Rested till evening, When twelve Friends appointed 
by Philadelphia Quarter came to Ellis’s in order to 
attend the opening of a new Monthly Meeting at 
Muncy,next Fourth-day,the 23d of this month. Here 
we all lodged, being sixteen of us, they having plenty 


of room, good accommodations, and open 
hearts. 

22d. Went to get my mare shod. Returned to 
Ellis’s and lodged. 

23d. Attended the opening of the new Monthj 
Meeting at Muncy, where appears a considerable 
number of well concerned Friends, Said meeting 
held till near sunset. Lodged this night at our kind 
and hospitable friends, Wm. and Mercy Ellis’s, 

24th. Rode from Muncy to Catawissa, thirty miles, 
and lodged at Ellis Hughes’s. The most of the way a 
very good road; passed by a number of pretty good 
plantations though a thin soil and a great deal of 
what I call poor mountain land, covered with barren 
oaks and small pitch pine. Soon after I left Ellis’s, 
crossed Muncy Creek, a large stream ; and a little 
before we came to Catawissa town, Fishing Creek 
another large stream appeared on our left hand and 
emptied into the northeast branch of the Susque- 
hanna, which opposite to said town is abouta quarter 
of a mile wide. We rode through it, [it] being a lit. 
tle more than belly deep. 

25th. Stayed in the town and walked about with 
Ellis Hughes viewing the river and town, which 
contains about fifty houses, most of them not the most 
elegant. Near three o’clock, afternoon, James Cooper 
and myselfset off, leaving the rest of our company who 
intend to attend the Monthly Meeting at Catawissa 
to-morrow, and rode fourteen miles to Ledinghurg’s 
a Dutch tavern, the road being good over mountains 
of very poor land. 

26th. Rode from Ledingburg’s to Ricgh’s, nine 
miles; fed our horses and got break fast ; to t ensinger's, 
eighteen miles, and dined; to James Star’s, at Par- 
vin’s, twenty miles, and lodged. This day’s ride, 
forty-seven miles. The most of it good road overs 
poor mountain country. Crossed the Schuylkill at 
a forge in a gap of the Blue Mountains, and Maiden 
Creek about a mile before I came to James Stars 
James Cooper having parted with me two miles back, 
in order to go to John Star’s, it felt very comfortable 
to be with these my old neighbors and beloved 
friends, James and Eleanor Star. 

27th. First of the week. James Star accompanied 
me to Reading; attended Friends’ meeting in that 
place, which is very small, six miles, and dined a 
John Jackson’s, who accompanied me to my son-i- 
law’s, Mark Hughes, seven miles, at Exeter. The 
pleasure I felt in meeting with my children was mor 
sensible than easy to describe. 


[ To be Continued.] 


» Zenerong 


Think of its 


Loox on the bright side of life. 
pleasantthings. Bear its unpleasant things patiently. 
Remember that the mercies of life greatly exceed ils 
ills, and that often these ills are mercies in disguise. 
Keep a good conscience toward God and man. Be 
willing to be governed by God’s laws and to besavel 


by his grace. These maxims, if practical, will bet 
solve the problem of happiness for this world, and 
they surely will for the next world.—Exzchange. 


Ir the staff be crooked, the shadow cannot bt 
straight. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.— VIII. 
FLORENCE. 
FLORENCE, May 28, 1887. 
EVERY city has its characteristic features, and in 
Florence these are all beautiful. The city is situated 
jn a plain, and on both sides of a fine river, the Arno, 


‘ which is not so wide as to make the separation very 


inconvenient. In the distance lofty blue hills break 
the line of the horizon. The greater part of the 
streets are of reasonable width, and a few of the 
most modern are quite broad and are planted with 
shade trees. In the central part, the core of the an- 
cient city, are a few narrow and crooked streets and 
some dilapidated and discreditable old buildings ; but 
even there will be found some palaces, built before 
the discovery of America, which have handsome ex- 
teriors, and are comfortable dwellings. One at least 
of these is still occupied by the family that built it. 
Italy is a land of stone and lime, and of these mate- 
rials the houses are almost entirely constructed. Not 
only are the walls, exterior and divisional, of mason- 
ry, but the staircase is invariably of stone, and the 
floors in every story are tiled or of a rude mosaic or 
of a concrete-mortar full of small stones, making a 
fine breccia which is rubbed smooth and polished. 
These floors are not supported by arches, but on large 
cross timbers overlaid by rough and strong planks. 
The roofs are covered with red tiles. The outer walls 
are most generally of rubble work, though sometimes 
of brick. The masonry is very rough—more mor- 
tar than stone used ; and the exterior is always stuc- 
coed and tinted drab. The stucco stands well, and I 


do not remember ever to have seen any falling off. | 


The size of these houses, which are seldom less than 
sixty feet front and five stories high, and their color 
give great beauty to the streets. Florence was for 
several years the capital of the new Kingdom of It- 
aly, and during that time much was done to improve 
it,and an impulse in that direction given which did 
not cease on the removal of the Court to Rome. 
Florence has miles of picture and sculpture gal- 
leries, and possesses some of the celebrated master- 
pieces in both branches of art ; and at all times in 
these galleries numbers of tourists may be found, 
book in hand, examining the more remarkable 
pieces. Artists, too, are there,with their easels, pa- 
lettes and brushes, copying some favorite piece. Some 
of these persons are students improving themselves 
in their art ; ideal copyists, copying pieces forsale. It 
is, 1 hear, a poor business even for the most compe- 
tent, and one can not but feel a pang of pity when he 
sees a poor artist, often a woman, laboring over a work 
Which is but a caricature of the original and man- 
ifestly never will be anything else. It is somewhat 
remarkable that a copy so perfect as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the original by the best experts, and 
there are many such, is not worth a hundredth part 
of the value of the original. From this it would seem 
that pictures are valued not for what they are, but 
for who made them, and I think it but a fair deduc- 
tion from this fact, that the immense value of some 
great pictures is not intrinsic, but is a pretium affec- 
tionis—like that attached to the relics of saints or the 








autographs of great men, or to certain editions of re- 
markable books, like the Bible, sold at auction a few 
days ago for more than ten thousand dollars. My 
opinion is that a vast deal of time is wasted by tour- 
ists in picture galleries, and a vast deal of nonsense 
talked about pictures. Some of those to which great 
names are attached, would be pronounced by one of 
unsophisticated taste to be little better than daubs, 
and it is admitted by connoisseurs that some are lit- 
tle better; generally with this admission goes the 
discovery that such a picture has been “ restored ” 
by some inferior hand and spoiled in the process. I 
believe it may truthfully be said that some pictures 
in these galleries bearing great names, would not if 
the authors were unknown, be considered worthy of 
a place on the walls of any man of ordinary taste. In 
the Vatican is a salon containing a few choice works 
by modern artists and I understand that competent 
judges consider them worthy of a place beside those | 
of the great masters; many persons think them su- 
perior. 

To a visitor from the New World it is always a 
source of emotion to stand in places or before objects 
connected with persons or events celebrated in the 
history of past ages. Dante died a hundred years 
before Columbus was born, yet we are shown the 
house where he was born, the church in which he 
was married, the spot on the sidewalk on which he 
used to bring his chair to sit of an evening. From 
that pulpit in the cathedral where we stand Savona- 
rola preached while Columbus was on his voyage of 
discovery. This cell in the convent of San Mario was 
his; this. his chair ; these his books and the notes 
on the margin are in his own hand-writing; all just 
as he left them. And yet onaspot you will see at 
the corner of the Palazzo Vecchio, he was strangled 
and burnt nearly four hundred years ago. Such me- 
morials of the long past are frequent, but none are 
more revered by the people than those of Savona- 
rola, and since the revolution in Italy has left the 
people free to express their political opinion they 
have erected a statue to the wise and courageous monk 
who saved them from the horrors of foreign inva- . 
sion, and showed them the way to drive out a worth- 
less ruler and establish a vigorous and efficient pop- 
ular government. And yet he took upon himself no 
authority ; he was simply a counsellor ; and his coun- 
sels were given chiefly from the pulpit, and his chief 
counsel was that the people should reform their own 
livesand morals. Where the people sought safety from 
threatened invasions and political dangers, he said 
practically “ Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Butin his zeal for righteousness he at- 
tacked the vices of the clergy—even dared to censure 
the Pope. He was commanded to confine himself to 
his convent and preach no more in the cathedral. 
He obeyed for a time, but could not long refrain. He 
appeared again in public and denied the authority of 
the head of the church to impose on him an unjust 
condition. A controversy ensued, and Savonarola 
sought to end it by a direct appeal to the Supreme 
Being. After notice given he appeared on a certain 
day before the people, and publicly and in the most 
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solemn manner besought God to strike him dead if 
he was not right in the course he was pursuing. No 
stroke came and Savonarola was weak enough to 
claim that his appeal had been answered, and had 
been decided in his favor. His enemies—and neces- 
sarily he had many—were more clearsighted. They 
contended that a mere negative, the mere inaction of 
the Almighty decides nothing ; and they challenged 
Savonarola to a positive test. Let a great fire be kin- 
dled and let Savonarola walk through it, and if he 
came out unharmed tien all could see and would ad- 
mit that the hand of the Lord was with him. To 
this proposition Savonarola at first declined to con- 
cede. He held that the Almighty had already de- 
cided the question, and refused to reopen it. But his 
friends were eager to confound their adversaries and 
doubted nothing that the Almighty would stand by 
them in a second trial as they believed he had in the 
first. It was finally determined that the proposed 
ordeal should be accepted, but that not Savonarola, 
but a beloved young disciple of bis should undergo 
it, accompanied in his passage through the flames by 
one of the opposite faction who with equal fanati- 
cism undertook the venture. The day was appointed, 
the pile was built, the champions were ready, but 
difficulties sprang up, questions arose, debates took 
place, and the people waited in vain for the spectacle 
and miracle until at length a heavy rain came on and 
rendered the trial impossible. From that hour Sav- 
onarola’s popularity declined. It seems almost im- 
possible that he2could have justly forfeited the favor 
of the people. There was nothing, so far as we know, 
to throw doubt upon his courage, or wisdom, or the 
justice of the course he was pursuing, or his devotion 
to the cause of the people; but it is certainly true 
that either their devotion to him cooled or that they 
lost courage. Savonarola, it seems to me, brought 
himself within the condemnation of those who 
tempt the Lord their God, and if it did not draw on 
him the Divine interference, which we cannot think 
it did, in the absence of any other sufficient cause, I 
am inclined‘tofthink that the mass of the people per- 
. ceived that if he appealed to the Almighty he was 
bound to produce some miraculous token of his ap- 
proval, otherwise*he failed, if indeed he was not con- 
demned by the silence of his judge. However that 
may be, his enemies were emboldened to seize him; 
the people iiftedZnot a finger in his defense, and he 
who had turned aside the armies of France, who had 
expelled the Medici, had set up a popular govern- 
ment in Florence, and successfully for a time defied 
the pope, was imprisoned, tortured, condemned, and 
burnt, but mercifully strangled before the fire was 
applied ; and this in his city of Florence and in the 
presence of its people. The amiable-and trusting 
young friend who would bave so gladly taken his 
place in the ordeal of fire, perished with him. The 
conduct of the people is inexplicable unless the sug- 
gestion I have made contains the solution. But the 
conduct of an unorganized mass may change though 
no individual may have changed his opinions. It 
will be remembered that in the evening the Jews 
dared not sieze Christ publicly because they feared 
the people, and twelve hours later the people would 


not allow him to be set at liberty, but insisted on his 
execution. Certainly those who are here called the 
people were two different bodies of men. His friends 
whom the Jews first feared were overawed ; thoy 
who cried “ Crucify him!” were his old enemies 
now emboldened to wreak their vengeance upon him, 
And such, no doubt, was the case of Savonarola, 
Joun D. McPuensoy, 


FRIENDS IN THE FAR WEST. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
SOME of us who have manifested an interest in og 
scattered Western Friends were rejoiced to see the 
action of the late Philadelphia Yearly Meeting rely. 
tive tothem. Their remoteness from us and isolation 
from one another render any systematic labor in their 
behalf to be effective necessarily a joint labor, We 
may not see a meeting started in every locality wher 
a few Friends reside, but we may expect to see, 
few,—one in Lincoln, Nebraska, in particular. Agsthe 
result of the visits to the Friends there, they noy 
meet twice a month and are contemplating the estab. 
lishment of an executive meeting. Genoa Monthly 
Meeting has been much encouraged by the attention 
given them, and needs a continuance of it. At Gar 
rison, Neb., the few Friends are doing what they can, 
and need help. We might say the same of other lo 
calities. We find so much nearer home that seems 
to demand all our spare time and means that we are 
loath to go so far, but our children and friends are 
constantly moving to the Far West, and unless wedo 
what we can to form a nucleus for them to gather 
around, we fail to discharge our whole duty. Thus 
far, they have only been visited by Friends in the 
ministry. Do not others sometimes have a concern? 
The social feature, the silent sympathetic travailer, 
has as important a work as any others in this inter 
esting field. It is true that many of these scattered 
ones are lukewarm, but on visiting them in their 
homes, after having endured the many privations in- 
cident to frontier life, their love for the “ faith of 
their fathers” yet burns brightly on the altar of their 
hearts. 

Let us keep the concern alive, and good will surely 
come as the result of our efforts. 


EDWARD COoALe. 
Holder, Illinois. 


[Remarking upon the subject of our friend's 
munication, we would say that after some delay in 
beginning work, (due, mainly, to the pre-occupation 
of its clerk), the committee appointed by Philadel 
phia Yearly Meeting has prepared and sent out adr 
cular to all the monthly meetings in this Yearly Meet 
ing, asking for information as to the address, ete., of 
their members in the distant Western States and Ter 
ritories. Upon the receipt of replies to these crt 
lars, the Committee will be able to consider more it 
telligently this part of its undertaking. Wesee, how 
ever, in the matters alluded to by Edward Coale the 
need of a more enlarged work than that authorized 
as yet by our Yearly Meeting. The minute which it 
adopted, in appointing the present committee, wa 
preliminary only, and upon a report being made, next 
year, it is to be hoped that the scope of the commib 
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tee’s duties will be so enlarged as that it may directly | were my petitions to my Heavenly Father that if I 
encourage and assist the formation of meetings, in | had all my life been mistaken he would open my eyes 
the new fields of Kansas, Nebraska, and other States, | to see it, and enable me to come out of every doctrine 
and may aid in gathering together other Friends, | and opinion that was not consistent with his will con- 
where meetings cannot yet be organized. This is a | cerning me. Never has he given me to see that the 
great work, and the efforts of Illinois Friends toward | early impressions on my mind, to obey his will in- 
it deserve a prompt and energetic codperation from | wardly revealed, as the only way to the Kingdom of 
Friends in the East.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JourR- | Heaven, were to be given up, or any other substituted 


NAL.] for this plain and simple way. And, at this time, the 

more I heard and read of their ‘ plan of salvation,’ 
the more I was confirmed in the belief of the all-suf- 
ficiency of the ‘ Grace of God’ through His mercy to 
bring salvation to the obedient soul. 

“I well remember in early life when I read some 
of the writings of ancient Friends, and the declara- 
tions of the apostles in the New Testament concern- 
ing the blood of the body of Jesus Christ, shed on 
the cross, being the propitiation for the sins of man- 
kind, I reflected and could not comprehend it; and 
I asked my father for an explanation, telling him 
that when I sinned I suffered justly for my sins ; and 
when I repented, my gracious Creator forgave me 
and received me again into favor; but I could not see 
or feel that it was just for that Holy Personage to 
suffer to atone for my sins. My dear father replied 
that the doctrine was too deep for my young and in- 
experienced mind ; it was better for me to leave it 
and attend simply to the teachings of the Spirit of 
Truth in my own soul, which was sufficient for me. 
This I repeated to him when he in 1828, in great sin- 
cerity and concern labored for (as he believed) my 
unbelief and unsoundness. He said, ‘It may be that 
I was deficient in thy education ;’ but after a time of 
solemn silence added, ‘I have nothing better to ree- 
ommend to thee now than obedience to this inward 
monitor.’ 

“A few months after, when I was seriously il!, see- 
ing his exercised countenance as he sat by my bed- 
side, I desired my attendants to say to him that my 
mind was quiet and peaceful as regards the course I 
had taken. . . . And now, as I write this, after 
years of reflection and observation of the effect of 
promulgating opinions and doctrines not essential in 
themselves tends to unprofitable discussion and con- 
troversy, and often alienation for love for one an- 
other. . . . Had all the members of the Society 
lived in the life and power of the religion He taught, 
the opinions our worthy predecessors were educated 
to believe concerning the depravity of our nature by 
Adam’s transgression, etc., etc., would have been left be- 
hind as non-essential, without controversy or debate.” 

The test which our dear friend applied to such 
things was the test of Jesus: “That which is not 
subject to experience is not the doctrine which is of 
God ;” and I would inquire: Can there be any bet- 
ter test than this? Davip NEwpoRT. 

Abington. 












































































EXTRACT FROM RACHEL HICKS’S 
JOURNAL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

1 FEEL it right this afternoon to copy the following 
from chapter iii. of the Memoir of Rachel Hicks for 
the readers of the INTELLIGECER AND JOURNAL. How 
clear and beautiful is the view—‘‘ The Grace of God.” 
The human understanding can rest here in perfect 
peace; and all we have to do asa people is to stand 
steadfast herein, and there will be a gathering to us 
in the beautiful simplicity of the truth: 

“Having given a brief account of my ancestors, I 
now return to my own narrative and continue it in 
the cross to my own will, not liking to speak or 
write of myself; yet feeling that ere this is beheld by 
mortal eye, I shall have passed into that state in 
which the opinions of men cannot reach or affect me. 
In 1828 the separation in the New York Yearly 
Meeting occurred, which brought a close trial upon 
me, as many friends, with my aged parents, whom I 
loved almost to veneration, were of those called 
‘Orthodox,’ who now left us whom they termed 
‘Hicksites.’ Although I had taken no part in the 
controversy, I was sorely grieved, for I saw differ- 
ences of opinion separated very dear friends. My 
venerable father was sorrowful because I could not go 
with him; and I said in my heart, ‘ How can it be 
that my Heavenly Father requires of me that which 
seems to be bringing down the gray hairs of my 
earthly parents with sorrow to the grave!’ 

“Oh how often at those trying seasons did the 
language of the holy Jesus who declared that he 
‘came to bear witness to the truth,’ arise in my mind! 
‘He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me;’ and again, ‘ Every one that hath 
forsaken husband or brothers or sisters or father or 
mother or wife or children or lands, for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life.’ I felt that not only the good opin- 
ion of many I dearly loved was to be given up, but 
houses and lands also. All] these I was made willing 
to resign for acceptance with my Father in Heaven 
through and by obedience to Christ, the power and 
wisdom of God in my soul, for in no other way could 
Isee salvation by Christ. On account of this, when I 
lay on a bed of sickness, doubtful of recovery, I was 
told by eminent ministers that I was deluded and 
wandering from the right path, and could not be 
saved unless I believed in the atoning blood of Christ 
on the cross, etc. - 

“Deep were my exercises, especially when I saw 
my father’s sad coun'enance and remembered his 
pleading with me; and for his sake I wished I could 
submit to the doctrines called ‘Orthodox.’ Strong 












































A SACRED burden in this life ye bear ; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 









—FRANCES KEMBLE. 
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A WORD FOR THE WESTERN YEARLY 
MEETINGS. 

AS the time approaches for holding the yearly meet- 
ings of Ohio, Indiana, and far-distant Illinois, occu- 
pying the very outposts of the Society, a feeling of 
sympathy and interest is awakened, with an earnest 
desire that these annual gatherings may be profitable 
occasions to all who are in attendance. 

In Illinois Yearly Meeting especially, the distances 
are great and the cost of travel more than many of the 
young and struggling ones can very well afford. Those 


who are privileged to attend esteem it a favor to meet - 


and mingle together in the fellowship of the gospel, 
beyond what many of us who have no such difficul- 
ties to overcome can well realize. And it is this grate- 
ful sense of privilege that adds so much to the warmth 
and fervor of these meetings. Every occasion upon 
which they assemble becomes a pentecostal feast, and 
it is a wonderful blessing that the baptizing power is 


so graciously dispensed. How otherwise would they 


gather up and take with them to theirisolated homes | 
the blessed influences that are shared in common by | 


all who, with one accord, meet to worship the Father 
of Spirit? 

It would waken up the dormant feeling in many 
of us, who are so highly favored in our eastern meet- 
ings, to go and sit with them, under the enlivening 
influence of their greater zeal, the outcome of great 
sacrifices and privations. 

We would be better able to count our blessings 
and set a true estimate upon the privileges we enjoy. 
The very association with men and women who 
have wrought out for themselves in the wilderness 
homes of comfort and plenty—who have planted their 
standards and set up their banners, where the name 
of Friend was before unknown—and who have thus 
carried the light of our simple faith into the very 
heart of the wilderness ; to be associated with these in 
their earnest deliberations, and in their efforts to 
strengthen and increase their means for helpful ser- 
vice in all the branches of christian endeavor is in- 
deed a privelege that is worth all it costs the indi- 
vidual. Here one meets the men and women who 
are in the fore-front of the battle now waging be- 
tween truth and error, between christian civilization 
represented by the highest and best thought of the 











age and the worn-out-creeds and cruel theologies, the 
atheisms and unbeliefs, that are brought to our shores 
by the multitudes from other lands, who seek the 
larger liberty of this free nation. 

That these Friends are doing an important work 
for the present and future welfare of our Western 
States cannot be denied ; they are foremost in human. 
itarian labors; and in every effort for the suppression 
of crime, and of the vices that debase humanity, 
There is perhaps no body of people so few in number 
that is wielding a greater influence or shares the con- 
fidence of those in authority to alarger extent. This 
must continue so long as the principles and testimo- 
nies that have given the Society its place in the Chris. 
tian church and in the world at large continue to be 
upheld and maintained by them in the integrity of 
their first promulgation. 


DEATHS. 


BLACKBURN.—On Eighth month 4, 1887, after a pro- 
tracted and painful illness, which he bore with wonderfal 
courage and patience, Cyrus Blackburn, in the 61st year of 
his age, a member and elder of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing, Md. 

BUCKMAN.—Near Newtown, Bucks county, Eighth 
month 6th, 1887, after a lingering and suffering illness of 
dropsy, Mary C., wife of George B. Buckman, aged 42 
years. 

Although not a member of the Society, she was a 
Friend in principle, and when health permitted attended 
Newtown Meeting, where she was much beloved and high- 
ly respected, and her death at so early an age is a real loss 
to her husband and interesting children, as well as toa 
large circle of relatives and friends. 

BUCKMAN.—In Newtown, Bucks county, on Eighth 
month 13th, 1887, Sarah Buchman, in the 95th year of her 
age. A member of Makefield Monthly and Newtown par- 
ticular meetings. 

BURROUGH.—At their residence near Merchantsville, 
N. J., Eighth month 9th, Helen, infant daughter of Joseph 
A. and Mary L. Burrough, aged 3 months. 

CLEAVER.—Eighth month 12th, Josiah Cleaver, of 
Montgomery county, in his 72d year; an esteemed member 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

COOK.—At her home, near Chatham, on 2d of Seventh 
month, 1887, Sarah, wife of Ennion J. Cook, aged nearly 
66 years; a member of London Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Chester county, Penna. She was a devoted wife and 
mother, ever ready to lend a helping hand, trying to do 
unto others as she would have them do unto her. 

ENTRIKEN.—Suddenly, in West Chester, on Fourth- 
day, Seventh month 27, 1887, Esther P. Entriken, wife of 
Caleb, Entriken and daughter of Joseph Taylor, in the 61st 
year of her age. 

It is fitting there should be more than a passing notice 
of the demise of Esther P. Entriken. We would here, asa 
schoolmate and life-long friend, extend a tribute of heart- 
felt love to her memory and tender sympathy to.her be 
reaved relatives and friends. Early and tender influence 
trained her “ to feel for another’s woe” and this sacred 
leaven modelled her character through life, so that sympa- 
thetic in heart, untiring in effort, did her helpful hand 
ever respond, and like unto the good Samaratan she “ went 
about doing good;” althovgh her own path was strewn 
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with sore afflictions which those of less fortitude could not 
have surmounted. If the effulgency of the crown be pro- 
portionable to the severity of the cross, her crown will in- 
deed be enviable. We rejoice that she has lived, and we 
feel an assurance that she has passed from works to re- 
wards. A. 

FELL.—At his home, Mechanicsville, Pa., suddenly, of 
rheumatism of the heart, Eighth month 10th, David Fell, in 
his 64th year. 

HOWARD.—Sarah M. Howard, who departed this life 
‘in Brooklyn, in the Seventh month of this year, was of a 


genial courteous disposition, very sympathetic towards | 


others in times of trouble, having known sorrow herself. 
She felt called upon in early life to take up her daily cross 
and follow her Master as he directed in the narrow path 
that leads unto life, finding true peace in so doing, and for 
that she gave up many earthly pleasures. She will be 
missed in our little company at meeting where she wasa 
regular attender in time of health, but we have the blessed 
assurance that, “The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 7: ” 

“The memory of the just is blessed.” 

MADDOCK.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 7th, 
Frank, son of Thomas Maddock, and grandson of the late 
Emmor Kimber, Jr., aged 33 years. 

OFFLEY.—On the 30th day of Seventh month, 1887, 
Wilson Denn, infant son of Michael and Mary Griscom 
Offley, of Baltimore, Md., aged 8 months and 6 days. 

O’'NEALL.—At the residence of his daughter, near 
Benjaminville, I1l., on Fourth-day morning, Seventh month 
13, 1887, Cary O’Neall, in the 83d year of his age. 

TOWNSEND.—Eighth month 8th, in Philadelphia, Sal- 
lie B. widow of Charles Townsend, formerly of Port Eliza- 
beth, N. J.,a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of enema. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 34. 
EIGHTH MONTH 287TH, 1887. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
Toric: Mercy. 
‘Blessed are the merciful ; 
obtain mercy. Matt.5; 6 
READ Matthew 5: 1-13. 
THE Beatitudes are the foundation principles of the 
Gospel of Jesus. Living in accord with their teach- 
ings makes that gospel a message of glad tidings to 
the whole family of man. Said Luther: “ Blessed is 
indeed a fair, sweet, and pleasant commencement, of 
his (Jesus) teaching and preaching, for he does not 
come in, like Moses, or like a teacher of the law, 
with commands, threats, and terrors, butin the most 
kindly manner with attractions, and allurements, and 
most sweet promises,” and herein do we find a les- 
son for his ministers. The disobedient are tenderly 
encouraged to seek the better way, and led along by 
promises of loving and helpful care. It is only those 
who for a pretense make gifts and long prayers, and 
adhere to outward observances, that his denuncia- 
tions are directed against. No words he uttered 
Were so severe as those that condemn the hypocrite. 

Blessed are the merciful, those who pity, sympathize 
with, and help to relieve misery and suffering. Meek- 
ness is a passive virtue, mercy an active one. “The 
meek bear the injustice of the world: the merciful 
bravely address themselves to the wants of the world.” 
This beatitude is the natural, outward exprssion of 


GOLDEN TEXT ; for they shall 








| coast. 








the inner hungering after righteousness. It is love to 
the needy, the troubled, the sinful, even to those who 
have wronged us. 

Shall obtain mercy. We generally receive from oth- 
ers what is given them, kindness for kindness, harsh- 
ness for cruelty. Those who are merciful from a love 
to God and a desire to show forth the blessedness of 
that love, that others may be drawn to the same di- 
vine source and centre of all good, will feel within 
themselves the assurance of God’s mercy. 

The chief lesson to be derived from this beatitude 
is that true enjoyment, the enjoyment that makes 
us feel at peace with God, and loving and kindly dis- 
posed towards all the creatures that share with us 
the bounties of his providence is not found in mirth, 
in wealth, in worldly honor or applause. We have 


true happiness only when the motives that prompt 
our action are those which spring from our desire to 
be what the Divine being calls upon us, in the secret 
chambers of the soul to be, and in living and acting 
in a manner that meets his approval. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUMMER DAYS ON THE MAINE COAST —III. 
MOUSE ISLAND. 

A DAY of tolerable settlement of the weather onthe 
26th of Seventh month, was excuse for deserting the 
pleasant places in the harbor of York, which received 


| us fora time and made us kindly at home while the 


wild storm wind roared around the coast, and the 


| windows of the heavens were opened upon the land. 
| We have made a general inspection of the floral treas- 
| ures hidden by fairies in the woodland shadows, and 
| by the seaside under the guardianship of Agmenticus ; 
| have visited the Roaring Rocks, noted the hand-wri- 
| ting of the Creator upon the strata which have been 
| broken up into chaotic masses, and then seamed by 
| volcanic outpourings of the melted interior matter of 


the earth. This has hardened into compact, basaltic 


| masses, which have grown old, and, broken by the 


ice chisel and the frost wedge, have yielded to the 
wild impulse of the thundering waters and left a 
deep chasm in the original rocky battlements of this 
Up this chasm comes the tide, and baffled 
like some fierce monster of his prey retires roaring to 
the outer sea. It is forever a long warfare between 
the land and sea. Even the most peaceful scenes of 
sunny brightness have a tragic record of woe and 
wrath. These smiling fiords of Maine have been red 
with the blood of men and women who have sought 
a home on the poor rocky shores and beside rivers 
which come down from the forest-clad heights of the 
interior to mingle with the terrible Atlantic waves. 
But more cruel than the sea, more devastating than 
the earthquake and volcano, is man made under the 
influence of fierce fanatic zeal. The Jesuit has built 
his mission and has sought by well studied arts to 
engraft his creeds upon the untutored minds of the 
red tribes of the forest. They succeeded for a time; 
and French courage and enthusiasm, combined with 
the Jesuit’s secresy and religious zeal, made heavy 
times for the English settlers on these shores, marked 
by the midnight raid on valley and town, death or 
captivity often in the depth of winter, fiery destruc- 
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tion to every Anglo-Saxon roof-tree. Subsequent 
slavery to the forest lords seems to me more terrible 
than any other suffering to which these primitive 
settlers of our race were exposed. Maidens were 
seized and borne away to the strongholds of the Ro- 
mish power in Canada, and there indoctrinated in 
childhood with the system of faith so strangely at 
variance with what we feel to be vital Christianity. 

Whittier’s ballad of Mary Garvin illustrates these 
phases of pioneer life here alluded to. The poem of 
Mogg Megone is considered by Whittier one of his 
most successful efforts. In portraying the Indian 
character he has taken a realistic view of it, as it has 
come down to us through Church, Mayhew, Charle- 
voix, and Roger Williams, and discarded the roman- 
tic view of poet and novelist. 

But nothing in the records of this now vanished 
people, is more romantic than the story of the en- 
thusiastic priests who came down among the power- 
ful forest tribes of Maine. Sebastian Rale, a French 
Jesuit, came from Quebec in 1695, among the Canebas 
Indians of the Abenqui nation, near the confluence 
of the Kennebec and Sandy Rivers. He was a man 
of high culture, and had been Greek professor in the 
College of Nismes, in southern France. He prepared 
a complete dictionary of the powerful and flexible 
Abenqui language,—the “Greek of America,” as it 
has been denominated. The Jesuit missionary gained 
the confidence of the Indians by sympathizing with 
them in the frequent gross injuries and cruelties in- 
flicted upon them by English adventurers. It issaid 
that he had a superb consecrated banner floating be- 
fore his church, emblazoned with the cross and a 
bow and sheaf of arrows. This was the crusading 
flag borne repeatedly over the smoking ruins of Maine 
and New Hampshire settlements. Norridgewock 
was destroyed by two hundred and seventy colonist 
soldiers, who rushed swiftly thither, in winter, by 
the aid of snow shoes. The sachem of the tribe 
went to Boston at the close of Queen Anne’s war, to 
demand the rebuilding of the village church, and an 
indemnity for the destruction of the houses. Massa- 
chusetts promised both, on condition that Norridg- 
wock accepted a Puritan pastor, but the sachem re- 
fused the condition. The Indian town was soon re- 
built by themselves but repeatedly destroyed by the 
English colonists, until in 1724 the whole population 
with Father Rale himself were put to death. 

Whether the priest did indeed promote and en- 
courage the warlike Indians in their raids on the col- 
onists we cannot now be quite sure. It seems certain, 
however, that he had been to his flock a tender and 
zealous shepherd for thirty-seven years, and the Ang- 
lican Bishop, Fenwick, of Boston, thought it fitting 
to erect a granite obelish on the site of the church, 
many years ago. The more romantic and chivalric 
French were more successful than were the Puritan 
English in winning the friendship and love of the In- 
dian tribes. And we should bear in mind that this 
region was a part of the Acadia granted to his people 
by the French monarch by right of disecovery—but 
claimed by the same right (?) by the Anglo-Saxon. 

Wereach Bath, at the mouth of the Kennebec, 
near evening, and a neat steamboat is ready to take 
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us ona twelve miles voyage down the archipel 
which stretches in long peninsulas and parallel islands 
out into the seas. The long and beautiful day 
closes in glory among these most picturesque isleg 
—almost as fair a scene, perhaps, as earth can show, 
A pleasant breeze salutes us, and the fair islets seem 
to smile as we pass by to reach a point near the broad 
Atlantic. Who has heard of Mouse Island— a little 
beautiful isle of forty acres of rocky woodland and 
pasture, where a man of moderate means a few yearg 
ago built himself a goodly pleasure house, invited 
many friends to visit him, made his home beautify] 
by art as well as by nature, and came hither to rest 
from his labors? But financial ruin came upon the 
visionary pleasure seeker, and the sheriff’s descent 
upon his island home and its sale for a tithe of the 
cost provides a lovely site for a house of summer rest 
for weary workers in the harvest fields of life. 4 
commodious hotel with pleasant lawn and park,a 
place of boundless possibilities, awaits us, and before 
the mist of the ocean settles round us for the night, 
we are at ease in tho Samoset House. We havea 
vantage ground for many a pleasant sail and excur- 
sion by water to neighboring points of interest, but 
are far from libraries and helpful books. Here we 
may find rest for many days, for the mists of ocean 
are our shield from the darts of Apollo. 

Gentle kine feed upon the pastures won from the 
rock and the sea, one solitary and serviceable horse 
finds useful employment in the transfer of baggage 
from the steamboat to the hotel. The spruce and 
the balsam fir and an occasional red oak and birch 
have a congenial habitat among these rocks, and in 
convenient places are seats for rest and observation, 
The walks are gently graded, shaded, fragrant as a fir 
pillow, and we need hurry no more, for this is truly 
a Castle of Indolence. 

The gentlemen whom we find here are stalwart 
Maine men, full of zeal and activity, but no word of 
fierce debate and controversy is to be heard in these 
halls. The hour is consecrated to rest and good fel- 
lowship. At eventide all the guests are attracted to 
the spacious parlor by the voices of melody or to the 
reading room by warmth and brightness, and when 
night comes we seek social pleasure, and in time 
peaceful slumber by the sound of the sea, which 
breaks gently on the shore. When the full moon 
sheds a steady, mild light on sea and land, and the 
sailing craft go gently by, like spiritual creatures 
assuring us of the bliss of those whose hold on earth 
is broken, I could assure our kind host, who stood 
among us, that in all my experience I had never seen 
more tranquil and perfect beauty. 

One of the earliest of our pleasant experiences 
here was a “clam-bake,” in which we were solicited 
to take part on the second day of our visit. Twenty- 
one summer guests, all strangers to us, assemble at 
the morning hour on the deck of a little sailing boat, 
having a good lunch provided for a pic-nic repast 
beneath the oaks by the seaside, and we sail away to 
a position a little distance up the river. The skipper 
becomes our entertainer ; good humored, quick witted, 
and clear eyed, he proved equal to the occasion. His 
cheery conversation made us soon acquainted and by 
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the time we were safely landed at the trysting place 
we felt like old friends. The captain triumphantly 
showed us his store of clams which were of the ap- 
proved thin-shelled variety. Then a fire was kindled 
on a basin shaped rock until the surface glowed with 
a fervent heat. The embers were cast off and a 
broom was used to wash it with sea water. Upon 
the hot rock a quantity of wet sea weed was spread 
and then the white delicate-looking: clams were 
placed in this bed of steaming heat. They were cov- 
ered with another generous layer of sea-weed, then 
some pieces of straw matting, and the funeral pyre of 
the mollusks was complete. Half an hour was al- 
lowed us to contemplate these mysteries, when coffee 
and other luxuries were prepared, and the clam-bake 
is also ready. Forth comes the fragrant bivalves 
from their bed of martyrdom and the expectant guests 
are ready to accept them in all their simple goodness 
as a noon-day repast. The young maidens of the 
party had found a wealth of convolvulus of the dwarf 
cornel, in its red fruitage, and of the azure-berried 
Clintonia borealis to weave in garlands for the hats of the 
heroes before the festival commences. Then we pro- 
ceed to taste the nature of the viands presented. This 
is of such a character as to call forth no variety of sen- 
timent from the company. Merriment and good feel- 
ing are promoted, and the captain, warned by the ex- 
perience of many clam-bakes, has provided an inex- 
haustible supply of the desired bivalves, and none 
go away until they have had enough and to spare. 

Another maritime holiday was the excursion to 
Pemaquid with a Methodist Sunday-school and its 
pastor. Suitably attired, well behaved little children 
and their teachers were our entertainers and we go 
in the steamer to the disappearing site of the buried 
town of Pemaquid. We descend our archipelago till 
in full sight and sound of the sea— 

“The restless sea resounds along the shore, 
The light land breeze floats outward with a sigh, 

And each to each seems chanting evermore 

A mournful melody of days gone by.” 

We are at the end of a peninsula, and Pemaquid 
is only a poor little fishing hamlet with but slender 
accommodations for visitors. But our kind friends 
made us welcome to share their good cheer, after 
examining the place of graves and noting the relics 
of ancient fortifications, streets, cellars, wharves, etc., 
which are evidences that this same spot was once the 
“Metropolis of New England.” It was ravaged by 
Indian warfare, was plundered by pirates, assaulted 
by the French, and then utterly destroyed by the 
Baron of Castine and his Indian allies and its re- 
maining inhabitants led into captivity. The place 
has a record of suffering scarcely to be surpassed— 

“ Here, where they lived, all holy thoughts revive, 
Of patient striving and of faith held fast ; 
Here, where they died, their buried records live, 
Silent they speak from out the shadowy past.” 

We gathered wormwood and tansy from the gar- 
dens of the past and plucked the patient wild-flowers 
from the graves of the pioneers. The golden rod was 
blooming gaily among the ruins, having no. heart to 
grieve for those who here laid down life unavailingly 
in a struggle against fate. We mused on Micmacs 


and Tarantines, and marvelled if their names were 
indeed remembered any more among the sons and 
daughters of Maine. I asked several, but was as- 
tonished to hear grave, intelligent men declare they 
had never heard of either tribe, nor of the terrible 
Castine who was their leader and the regulator of 
their vengeance. 

The striped maple or moose-wood, (Acer Pennsyl- 
vanicum), is introduced to us for the first time on this 
island. Early in August the red fruit, (a samara, of 
course), is ripe. The drooping racemes have the ap- 
pearance of rich and graceful clusters of flowers, 
highly colored and firmly adherent to the tree, which 
is slender and scarcely more than a shrub in its size. 
It is certainly worthy of cultivation in park and lawn, 
and should be more familiar than it is. 

Very soon after our arrival at this Isle of the 
Mouse, our attention was attracted to the singularly 
bearded and fringed appearance of the balsam fir. 
The trees have their usual robust appearance, their 
bluish green verdure being quite unfaded, but the 
whole body of the trunk is draped with the Usnea 
which is arranged spirally around the stem and 
hangs gracefully from the horizontal branches. At 
first it did not occur to us that these were mourning 
weeds. But we very soon saw that there were many 
branches that had a brown color, indicating disease, 
and the most blighted branches were on the most 
mossy trees. In our boating among these isles we 
soon learned that a blight is on these precious trees 
that clothe so generously the rocky shores of Maine. 
It is supposed to be the sting of an insect and is 
quite deadly to the balsam fir. Many of these wave 
washéd islands are now quite bare of trees, and un- 
less some remedy can be applied, whole forests must 
perish. 

We can hardly estimate the loss to this compara- 
tively sterile region, if it must lose the forest covering 
which so. generously clothes its rocks and rugged 
fields with a protection from the tempests of winter 
and from the burning sunshine of summer. Can not 
the birds, so beautiful and melodious, be nature’s 
conservators of the trees, or have they been too reck- 
lessly destroyed by the “ sportsmen” who are too 
murderous to the gentle forest tribes, to whom it is 
given to manage the balance of vegetable and ani- 
mal life in our forests and groves? I would ven- 
ture to plead for the systematic preservation of the 
bird life that seems to be getting more and more 
scarce in these lovely shades of the northern woods. 
At any rate let us trust that the manifest need will 
make people more thoughtful of the ways and 
means that nature puts into our hands. S. R. 

Eighth month 7, 1887. 


“Watcu and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion,” said Jesus to his disciples on the night of his 
betrayal. Do both. Neither can be substituted for 
the other. We must help ourselves by watching 
against temptation, and by praying we must ask God 
to help us.—Selected. 


A Goon conscience is to the soul what health is to 
the body.—Appison. 
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THE USE OF “ODD ENDS” OF TIME. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

HAVING some years ago heard the late Dr. Ezra 
Michener give expression to some of the views con- 
tained in the following letter, I wrote soon after, 
asking if he would be willing to place them upon 
paper for the benefit of a First-day school I was then 
directly interested in, together with a short account 
of what he had been able to accomplish through a 
busy life, by employing the “odd ends” of his time. 
Thinking his reply may be of interest, and may serve 
as a stimulus to some of the younger readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, I offer it for publication. 


Your friend, 


Woodbury, N. J. Wi. ds 


Dear Frienp :—The statement alluded to in thy note 
was made in support of a sentiment which I have 
often expresséd: That the common plea of want of 
time, is generally a poor excuse for idleness; we can 
mostly find time to do if our interest is only equal 
to the task. : 

My school education was extremely deficient ; ex- 
clusively confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
(with an exception of six weeks), all with one 
teacher, who subsequently died a common drunkard. 
Up to my twentieth year, my time was mostly spent 
on the farm and in the lime quarry. I then com- 
menced the study of medicine; graduated in 1818, and 
entered into practice. It was a rural district and re- 
quired much, both of time and travel, to accomplish it. 

Now for the odd ends of my time. I had given some 
attention to theoretic Botany during my student life, 
and my travels offered me an opportuhity to observe 
and to collect plants; and I soon had a herbarium of 
most of the species found in Chester county, with 
some from several of the neighboring States, making 
from 12,00 to 15,00 species. Then I took up Zoology, 
the quadrupeds, birds, reptiles; and in a few years I 
had collected, skinned, and mounted about 500 
species; a large portion of which were afterward 
presented to Swarthmore College by Edward Hoopes 
and myself. Next I engaged in Cryptogamic Botany, 
—the lichens, mosses, and fungi. My herbarium of 
these obscure classes of plants, at a rude estimate 
contains about 6,000 species. To these succeeded 
Conchology, the study of shells; of these I have col- 
lected and arranged from 4,000 to 5,000 species. 

For more than thirty years of this time, I served 
as clerk either of the monthly or quarterly meeting ; 
and performed my proportionate share of other So- 
ciety labors. Nor have I found it necessary to neglect 
the more general literary, scientific, and educational 
pursuits. 

And now, near the completion of my eighty- 
second year, Iam making, and- have made and pre- 
pared a collection of nearly 300 species of woods, 
mostly the indigenous or cultivated growth of this 
vicinity. 

As this statement is solicited, and has been made 
for the stimulus and encouragement of the young, I 
hope thou will not charge me with egotism for mak- 
ing this narrative of the simple facts. 

Very respectfully, Ezra MICHENER. 

Toughkenamon, 27th of Ninth month, 1876. 








TESTIMONIES AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISH. 
MENT: CASE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE following petition concerning Samuel Johnson, 
having been sent to nearly all the monthly meetings 
of Concord, Western, Bucks, and Abington Quarter. 
ly Meetings was, with modifications in some cases, 
united with and directed to be signed by the clerks 
of the meetings hereafter named. In several of the 
meetings an extraordinarily deep and earnest feeling 
was expressed ; the sin of participation in the crime of 
dooming a fellow being to death, being felt as g 
heavy burden, without an adequate protest against it, 
The petition was a relief to those whose consciences 
forbade them to remain silent, and is indicative of 
the strong feeling against a barbarous, inhuman, cruel, 
and disastrous mode of administering punishment in 
a christian community, shared not alone by members 
of the Society of Friends, but by the most enlight- 
ened and elevated of all denominations, or of none, 
This feeling is already so strong that with proper 
efforts there can be no doubt that in a few years of 
faithful endeavor the obnoxious law might be re- 
moved from the statute book. 

The petition, as signed by a majority of the meet- 
ings, is as follows: 

To the Bvard of Pardons, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
DEAR FRIENDS:—Believing in the sacredness of human 
life andjin the sinfulness of its destruction, whether by legal 
enactment or otherwise; and further believing that the 
safety of the community may be better provided for by the 
imprisonment of its criminals, this meeting unites in peti- 
tioning your body for a commutation of the death sentence 
passed upon Samuel Johnson, now awaiting execution at 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 

We are unwilling to remain silont when an eminently 
proper opportunity is afforded of bearing our testimony 
against capital punishment and its train of depraving in- 
fluences, appalling in their nature. 

We are strengthened in our appeal by the existence of 
a wide-spread feeling of doubt as to Johnson’s guilt of the 
murder of John Sharpless. His imprisonment may pre- 
vent an injustice for which no human effort could atone. 

The meetings taking action were eighteen in num- 
ber. Five of the petitions are already in the hands 
of the Board of Pardons. The thirteen remaining 
will be presented on Third-day, the 16th instant by 
a committee consisting of competent persons, who 
will appear personally before the Board of Pardons, 
on behalf of the monthly meetings. The meetings 
represented are Darby, Chester, Goshen, Concord, 
Centre, New Garden, London Grove, Kennett, Sads- 
bury, Pennsgrove, Buckingham, Radnor, and Sole- 
bury. 

The five meetings not mentioned will be reported 
hereafter. An amount of influence which cannot be 
estimated by numbers, is represented by these 
eighteen meetings. In nearly all cases the woman- 
hood of the Society of Friends is strongly in favor of 
this petition, which is based on the sinfulness of cap- 
tal punishment. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Grace ANNA LEWIS. 


True content is only in heaven. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CARY O’NEALL. 


OUR friend Cary O’Neall, well-known to many 
Friends in Illinois, died Seventh month 13, in his 
g3d year. He will be familiarly remembered by the 
readers of THE JouRNAL, a few years ago, as “ Rus 
Ruris,” one of its frequent correspondents. He was 
porn in Newberry District, South Carolina, in 1805, 
bis father being a minister of Bush River Monthly 
Meeting in that State. In 1819 the family removed 
to Washington county, Indiana, where Blue River 
Meeting was then and is yet held. They shortly 
after removed to Green county, in the limits of 
Honey Creek Meeting, which was a large, flourishing 
meeting for several years, but now has passed away. 
Here the subject of the sketch entered largely into 
business and was a victim of the unjust Bankrupt act 
in that State at that time. Having been deprived of 
his just rights by it, he manifested his unswerving 
convictions for right by not claiming its protection, 
and yielded all his large property up for the benefit 
of his creditors. This was in 1844. But his cup of 
sorrow was not yet full, for following the death of 
two of his sons was that of his wife, Eloisa Boyd, 
leaving him with five small children, one only nine 
days old. In 1846 he married Margaret Stafford, 
mother of bis youngest daughter, who only lived 
eighteen months. In 1850 he married Indiana 
Hoggatt, who lived but three months after marriage. 

In 1862, gathering the shattered remains of his 
family and fortune around him, he removed to Ben- 
jaminville, Ill., where on a small farm on the open 
prairie, with his devoted children, he spent the last 
years of his life, his children all married and with 
one exception living near. 

He was always a leader of public sentiment. An 
active anti-slavery man, an earnest advocate for 
temperance, and equal rights, his influence was felt 
wherever he lived. Ever active with voice and pen, 
he will be remembered by those who knew him in 
the prime of life as an earnest and able defender of 
his convictions of right. Asa Friend he was always 
consistent, regular even to the last in his attendance 
of our meetings; and often in inclement weather, 
when many in robust health sought the shelter of 
their own firesides, this venerable father would be 
found in his accustomed place. 

His children were devotedly attached to him, and 
his two daughters, Martha and Margaret, ministered 
to his many necessities during his last years with all 
the patience and tender care necessary for a little 
child. A very large concourse of neighbors and 
friends attended the funeral, which was in the 
solemn silence he loved so well. E. C. 

No human being can come into this world without 
increasing or diminishing the sum total of human 
happiness, not only of the present, but of every sub- 
sequent age of humanity.—Burrirt. 


TRIALS are medicines which the Great Physician 
prescribes because we need them. Then let us trust 


in his skill, and thank bim for his prescription— 
Newron. 


HALLIDAY JACKSON. 


THEdeath of Halliday Jackson, of West Chester, was 
noted in last week’s paper. The Republican of that 
borough says of him: He was born in Darby, Dela- 
ware county, on the 27th day of 12th month,1817, being 
the son of Halliday and Jane Jackson. He early 
evinced a taste for educational matters and about 
1841 he first came to this locality and taught the 
school connected with the High street Friends’ meet- 
ing for several years. He was also an instructor for 
atime in Benjamin Price’s then well-known board- 
ing-school. Afterward he taught in the Salem 
Friends’ school until his services were sought by the 
Friends’ Institute of New York. He was particu- 
larly fitted for work in the school room, being him- 
self an enthusiastic student and efficient instructor, 
and it was only because his health would not endure 
the confinement that he relinquished the occupation 
and became a farmer. He was first married in 1846 
to Caroline, daughter of Thomas and Eliza Hoopes, 
residing near West Chester. Her death occurring a 
few years afterward, he was in 1854 again united in 
marriage, to Emily Hoopes, the sister of his former 
wife, who survives him as do also four sons and a 
daughter. It was about 1858 that he finally moved 
to this locality, after having taught for a time at 
Darby, and shortly afterward he located upon the 
farm in West Goshen where he has passed the greater 
portion of his remaining years, by no means neglect- 
ful in the meantime of his educational pursuits, which 
were continued greatly to his own gratification and 
the profit of his friends. His attainments in the lit- 
erary-and scientific world were of no ordinary char- 
acter. In his youthful days his love was especially 
for mathematics and astronomy, but later botany in 
its various branches claimed more of his attention 
and he was particularly versed in the nature ot fungi 
and alge and in the intricate features of the study. 
Natural philosophy, mineralogy, and conchology also 
received from him very considerable attention and in 
the Microscopical Society, of which he was a mem- 
ber, he has often publicly imparted much interesting 
and valuable information. He was the author of a 
history of the Jackson family, which he prepared 
with much care and labor, while among other mat- 
ters that came from his ready pen were a number of 
poems whose merit has led his friends frequently to 
importune him to have them collected and published. 
He was always an earnest, consistent member of the 
Society of Friends, in which he was entrusted with 
many responsible positions, 

Halliday Jackson possesed in a marked degree those 
attributes which make the true gentleman, the con- 
scientious and upright citizen. Quiet and unobtru- 
stive in nature his worth was thoroughly appreciated 
only by those who came in direct contact with him, 
but he died carrying with him the respect and good 
will of all, the enmity of none, and in his death the 
community is truly sensible of a serious loss. 


Hz is a brave man who dares meet himself alone 
in the open field, to examine his heart uninfluenced 
by the world.—Di_iwxw’s “ Rer.ecrions.” 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held at the 
Valley, on the 9th instant. The attendance was good, 
over one hundred Friends coming by train from Phil- 
adelphia. In the meeting for worship there were 
communications from Thomas Foulke, of New York, 
Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, Robert Hatton, 
and others. The business meeting was occupied 
mainly with matters of routine. No report was on the 
table from Exeter Monthly Meeting. It was stated 
by a Friend present that the men’s branch of the 
monthly meeting had been held, but that the two 
clerks being both absent, no business had been trans- 
acted. Thesubject of a report from the representa- 
tives to the Yearly Meeting, to be presented to the 
quarterly meeting, engaged attention both in thé 
men’s and the women’s meeting. 

—Our friend Thomas Jenkinson, of West Chester, 
Pa., entered his 94th year on the 10th instant. A 
paragraph in a local paper says: “Although of such 
an advanced age his general health is quite good, and 
he is usually found in his seat at the head of the gal- 
lery at the High Street Friends’ Meeting House on 
First and Fourth-day mornings. Apart from a weak- 
ness of his knees which prevents him from undertak- 
ing to walk any great distance, he is remarkably active 
in both body and mind, and frequently in the morn- 
ing may be seen making neighborhood, calls to in- 
quire after the sick and afflicted. His prolonged life 
he attributes to temperate and regular habits. 

—Daniel H. Griffin, a minister of Amawalk Month- 
ly Meeting, New York, with his wife, Amy W. Griffin, 
an elder, as companion, expect to attend Easton and 
Saratoga Quarterly Meetings, to be held at Granville, 
N. Y., on the 3lst of Eighth month. They also ex- 
pect to attend all the meetings composing that Quar- 
ter, and to appoint some meetings. 

—John J.Cornell and wife were in attendance at 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at Purchase, on the 3d 
instant, and Nine Partners Quarter, at Oblong, on the 
8th. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
RURAL FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
WHILE in many points the instruction in all schools 
must be the same, to insure success, yet in some par- 
ticulars in rural districts the instruction must differ 
from city schools both as to matter and method. 

The object of Friends’ schools, as I understand it, 
is not narrow. We aim, not to make Friends out of 
our students, but we do want Friends’ principles 
lived in our schools. We want to make of our pupils 
noble men and women, the corner-stones of whose 
characters must be the same all the world over, with 
charity, with love for all, with hearts whose every 
throb is for humanity. 

If ever a poor teacher were excusable, I think it 
is in our rural schools. A country teacher must be 
encyclopedia, library, and lecturer for her pupils. 
She cannot refer them to this or that library, but, 
outside of regulur school hours she must recall what 
she can, and hunt up from her private library or that 


1 Read at aconference held under the auspices of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edueation at Bald Eagle, Pa. 


EE 
of her friends all that will aid in making the lesson 
in Geography, History, or any other branch of study 
more instructive and more interesting. 

A live teacher must bring to the subject before the 
class all that bears in any way upon it of fact or ingej- 
dent, thus making the lesson a vivid picture or aseem- 
ing living reality. 

It is not enough in English History to impregg 
Elizabeth’s reign upon a pupil’s mind by the mere 
political occurrences. Such knowledge is not imbiba- 
ble, if I may use such a word ; but vivifv the reign, 
—bring to it its literature, the home-life of the peo- 
ple, their dress, their occupation, and at once the 
pupil is alert and ready. The dry bones of history 
are animated and clothed as it were with flesh, 
Blood flows and nerves tingle through every day's 
lesson. This research, of course, we need in all our 
schools ; but to the country teacher not fully equipped 
it involves much outlay of time and patience. Hence 
there is the necessity for much care and thought on 
the part of monthly meeting committees in the se. 
lection of teachers who will elevate our schools to 
the standard we wish. 

Again we are in a manner isolated—we are away 
from great centres. True we may always have the 
world of books, if we have means to own a private 
library ; but no great tomes of gathered wealth open 
their doors to us as to citizens of large places. The 
surroundings of our schools,—mountain and bill, val- 
ley and stream, forest and field, indicate to us largely, 
I think, the method to be pursued in the perceptive, 
or rather the empirical science. With the formal 
and rational sciences the form could vary but little 
with place. Bird-song and flower-tint woo our stu- 
dents to study among them ; hence rural methods in 
the study of these sciences should be much objective. 

Again in our rural schools, as a general thing, 
we cannot devote so much time to one study as in 
more favored localities. A few of our pupils use these 
schools as preparation for higher, but the majority do 
not. With most this will complete their school course 
and be their only foundation for after-study. We 
then must give a wider culture not so full—remember 
I do not use the words not so thorough,—for it must 
be thorough as far as it goes. Many kinds of seed 
must be planted and just ready to quicken, then after 
they quit our schools there will be such a reaching up 
of each tiny germ that home study will be taken up 
and kept up. 

Above all we want the children in our schools to 
be practical and we want to have all the methods em- 
ployed fitted to that end. We want them to beskilled 
in the use of knowledge not in the simple use of the 
text-book. Such knowledge as the latter is the deep 
well with the chain rusted and the bucket at the bot- 
tom, or a hidden well over which the thirsty walk and 
know not its proximity, or a mirage ever receding, 
giving no pleasure to the possessor, and helping not 
the world in which he lived. We want our pupils 
taught in a way that will make them felt in the com- 
munity in which they live; and I believe so simple 
a thing as manner of recitation will make this possi- 
ble. A boy who is taught to recite all through and 
all about a subject—to take it up and handle it—is the 
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boy who will go out in life to help in every good 
movement and will make his voice heard in every 

cause, and just because he has been taught a 
manly, self-reliant manner of expression in his every- 


ecitation. 
day r Louisa A. Russe. 





THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 

The Spirit of Truth, which we [the Society of Friends] hold 
forth to be the saving rule of life, and from which the Scriptures 
proceeded, is the greatest of all. ; 

—Journal of William Williams, 1810. 
RITE, temple, priest, psalm, word, 
Not these the spirit needs: 
The still small voice is heard 
Above the clash of creeds. 


That voice unto each heart 

In gentlest tones will speak, 
If it but draw apart 

From all, in reverence meek. 


Law, temple, priest and rite— 
For these we thank Thee, Lord, 
For the uplifting might 
Within thy written word. 


Bat, Lord, we thank Thee most 
For this small voice within ! 
This is thine Holy Ghost, 
Our safeguard against sin. 


This is thy living word 
Which speaks to every age: 
By earnest seekers heard, 
Or peasant, priest, or sage. 


Thy temple is mine heart— 
“Thy kingdom is within :” 

Thy priest, myself: thy rite, 
Each conquest over sin. 


Temple, priest, word, law, rite, 
Hath not each true soul then, 
That striveth for the Light? 
Yea, Lord be praised! Amen. 
ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


WHILE WE MAY. 


THE hands are such dear hands ; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 
With trifles scarcely thought about, 
So many times ; they do 
So many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak tous. Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by ; for we may see 
Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place but dear,— 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 
Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 


We may be mute, 
Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault ; for they and we 
Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find. 
We see them; for not blind 
Is love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not.be 
Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 
Days change so many things—yes, hours, 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient; for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 
—Selected. 


A SUMMER LULLABY. 


THE sun has gone from the shining skies ; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The dandelions have closed their eyes ; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
And the stars are lighting their lamps to see 
If the babies and squirrels and birds, all three, 
Are sound asleep as they ought to be. 
Bye, baby, bye. 


The squirrel is dressed in a coat of gray ; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
He wears it by night as well as by day; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The robin sleeps in his feathered down, 
With the warm red breast and the wings of brown 
But the baby wears a little white gown. 
Bye, baby, bye. 


The squirrel’s nest is a hole in the tree; 

Bye, baby, bye. 
And there he sleeps as snug as can be; 

Bye, bady, bye. 
The robin’s nest is high overhead, 
Where the leafy boughs of the maple spread ; 
But the baby’s nest is a little white bed. 

Bye, baby, bye. 

—Evupora 8S. BUMSTEAD, in St. Nicholas. 





From the Woman’s Journal. 
JENNIE COLLINS. 


SIXTEEN years ago Jennie Collins was a tailoress 
in Boston, working for her daily bread. Born unto 
poverty, she had gauged its depths for many years, 
during which she fought the battle of life single- 
handed and alone. She had measured by personal 
experience the deprivations and misery of the large 
class of shop girls who lived in cheap boarding- 
houses and lodging-rooms, without resources and 
without friends in time of sickness and trouble. But 
at last, when more than half-way through life, she 
won alittle vantage ground for herself, and imme- 
diately hastened to realize her long-cherished dream 
of helping her less fortunate fellow-workers. 

“If I had called my place ‘Headquarters for 
Working Women,’ or any other similar name,” said 
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Jennie, when criticised for giving her humane estab- 
lishment so incongruous a cognomen, “ it would have 
attracted no attention whatever. But when I put up 
the sign ‘ Boffin’s Bower’ everybody ran up to the 
room to see what the place was. I made lots of ac- 
quaintances and friends that way, and got a great 
deal of help. And then I was a reader of Dickens, 
and took a great fancy to ‘ Boffin’s Bower’ and the 
people connected with it. I have never regretted the 
name.” 

During the early years of her public work I saw a 
great deal of Jennie Collins, and knew thatshe and her 
“ Boffin’s Bower” exerted a marvellous influence for 
good over many who were ready to perish. In a let- 
ter written to me last March, she says: 

“ My experience in these rooms is simply incredi- 
ble to myself. It can never be told. It would not be 
believed. Volumes would not suffice for the narra- 
tion of peculiar individual cases that have come to 
me with harrowing, and sometimes puzzling and try- 
ing details, and which I have been able to relieve.” 

Her stronghold was the confidence reposed in her 
by the public which always responded generously to 
her appeals. That a poor working-woman, without 
position or training, should be able to accomplish so 
large and beneficent a work among the most unfort- 
unate and hopeless classes, was simply a marvel. She 
held a “ fair” every fall to obtain means for free din- 
ners during the winter for unemployed women who 
paid for itin work. To many that dinner was their 
only daily meals for weeks. One winter, that of ’77 
and ’78, she furnished over 8,000 free dinners. , 

She was a stanch believer in woman suffrage, and 
was confident it would prove a harbinger of a higher 
civilization. Until within a year or two, when her 
footsteps tended stowly to death, I rarely missed her 
from the audience at asuffrage meeting. I marvel 
how she maintained her unshaken faith in humanity 
while daily confronted with its most disconraging 
vices and weaknesses. I wonder at the exhaustless- 
ness of her patience, at the endurance of her courage, 
and the constancy of her affection to even the most 
wretched of her sex. 

A society has been formed to continue her work. 
For she was in herself a whole organization, compris- 
ing in herself secretary and treasurer, finance and 
executive committee. No one person could fill her 
place, and although lacking prestige and position, she 
accomplished an unknown amount of work that for 
lack of a nobler descriptive term we call Christ-like. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


SIBERIAN DIET. 


AS regards the food of the aboriginals of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, vegetarianism cannot be said to have made much 
headway among the nomads, whether in Siberia or 
Turkistan. 

Deprived for so many months of the year by snow 
of the sight of anything green, when the Siberians 
kill a reindeer they carefully empty its stomach of 
the undigested moss the animal has eaten, and serve 
that up as adelicacy, but in winter they get little 
vegetable food besides. Even with nomads of the 
Steppe, what flour food they eat is taken chiefly in 


a 
the form of gruel. It struck me as a strange contragt 
of dietary customs when the Archbishop of Vernoye 
informed me that they intended to send monks ag 
missionaries of the Russian Church to the Buruti or 
Kara-Kirghese, for the Russian monks eat no meat, 
and the Buruti eat no bread, so they proposed to euyt 
the knot by planting a station on the shores of Lake 
Isik-Kul, where the holy men could feed on fish. 


The Kirghese of the Steppe live in the summer gl. 
most entirely on milk, variously prepared, whilst the 
rich eat of mutton as their staple food, with the ad. 
dition of beef, and occasionally camel’s flesh. In the 
north the Yakutesv are fond of horse-flesh. A Ya. 
kute bride on her wedding-day sets before her lord 
and master as the greatest of delicacies horse-flesh 
sausages, with a boiled horse’s head, of which the 
brains are the most dainty morsel. The quantity, too 
of horse-flesh they eat is appalling. Their ‘adage 
says, that to “eat much meat, and grow fat upon it, 
is the highest destiny of man.” I myself was not 
present at one of their orgies, but as far back as the 
days of Strahlenberg it was said that four Yakutes 
would eat a horse. Once more, the Gilyaks exist on 
a very different kind of food, for they are almost ich- 
thyophagi, salmon being their principal diet. This 
fish comes up the Amur in such numbers that they 
can be tossed out witha pitchfork. Even the dogs go 
into the stream and catch for themselves, and salmon 
such as the finest seen in Londen may be purchased 
in the season among the Gilyaks for a penny each, 
The fish, cut up and dried, without further cooking, 
are eaten, a piece of similar size per day serving alike 
for the Gilyaks and one of his dogs. I went to the 
lower Amur disposed to confide in the theory that 
fish diet, by reason of its phosphorus, was calculated 
to give brain power to students, but after seeing the 
miserable specimens of humanity in the Gilyaks who 
live on fish, my belief in this theory has been rudely 
shaken. 

The Gilyaks make another use of the salmon 
which I do not remember to have heard of in other 
countries, inasmuch as they employ the skin for gar- 
ments. Hence the Chinese call them “ Yupitatze,” or 
fish-skin strangers. The fish-skin is prepared from 
two kinds of salmon. They strip it off with dexterity, 
and by beating with a mallet remove the scales, and 
so render it supple. Clothes thus made, I need 
hardly say, are water-proof, but they have an objec 
tionable smell to noses polite. I was fortunate 
enough to purchase on the Amur a fish-skin coat 
which I believe in England is unique, for there is 
nothing like it in the British Museum. It is hand- 
somely embroidered on the back, the intermixture of 
colors being skillfully wrought in needle-work. 

Fish-skin, however, is used only for summer cloth- 
ing. In winter the Gilyak delights to cloth himself, 
in the skins of his dogs, or of fox or wolf, as being 
next warmest. The tribes further west, as indeed do 
all the Siberian people, employ the skins of the rein- 
deer and the elk for winter clothing. Such im- 
mense numbers of the elk are killed that in some 
years one may buy in the town of Yeniseisk alone a8 
many as ten thousand skins.—Dr. Henry Lansdell in 
Harper’s Magazine. 
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THE PHYSICIAN OF THE NEAR FUTURE. 


THE progress of the last fifty years has wholly 
changed the position of the science and art of the 
physician. His very name meant Nature, and he 
was so called because his subject for study was the 
highest one in nature—the study of man. But there 
was so little material for that kind of study which 
deserves the name of science, and there was so much 
demand for some one who could seek to relieve hu- 
man pain and diseases that it is not wonderful that 
the art made attempts, even when it had no science to 
fall back upon. It did come to have observation and 
experience, and in so far as it availed itself of these, 
bad a right to exist. But, as an art, it had to be em- 
pirical, just because it had not enough orderly facts 
out of which to make a science. Now the situation is 
greatly changed. Almost every department of natural 
science, in its modern accumulations, has had much 
to hand over to the physician. The medical mind 
became aroused, and soon saw that it too had a body 
of science within itself, waiting the search of the 
scalpel and the microscope, and capable of being util- 
ized for the purpose of art. 

It is not at all troublesome that this more precise 
knowledge has narrowed the sphere of drugs and 
widened that of natural relief and cure. It is the 
highest of human mechanism and of human skill so 
torun a machine that is self-reparative, as that it may 
have the very best chance to repair itself. That is 
what the true physician of the present day is study- 
ing with potential energy. He does not ignore drugs. 
He knows that there are limitations as to the degree 
to which the human organism, when out of repair, 
can mend itself. Hence, there never was a time 
when the physician, finding such a condition, pushed 
his drugs and other appliances more vigorously. He 
has more accurately discerned their place and their 
power, and so when he must employ them, does it all 
the more actively. But he has also seen that the oc- 
casions for their use are the rare exceptions. The 
great study now is to know what are the precise pre- 
servative and curative powers of the human system 
and of each particular person, and how far and in 
what way they are most available. Also, how they 
can be aided in natural methods, such as by air, food, 
water, exercise, etc. Hence it is that hygiene is no 
longer a thing to be patronized. It is radical and 
essential to the practice of medicine. Many a practi- 
tioner past fifty years of age has become a poor prac- 
titioner because he practices just as he was taught, 
and knows more about Materia Medica than he does 
about the Materia Naturz. The profoundest questions 
now before the medical mind are those of nutrition, 
of tissue repair, of preservation or renovation by nat- 
ural processes. 

* * ~ * * * 

The greatest mortification and embarrassment to 
the hygienist of the present day is that so many think 
that sanitation means skill in finding a nuisance 
rather than deep knowledge of causes which prevents 
their occurence. He is the modern physician who 
finding results in the form of sickness, knows how to 
deal with them in full knowledge of the curative re- 
sources of the sanitary,or real medical art. The time 


has really come when every family that can afford it 
should put itself under the care of the physician with 
the expectation that he will guide the lifein particulars 
in which every one cannot be expected to have knowl- 
edge and so secure vigor and ward off disease. It is 
now more practicable to get more service out of your 
medical adviser by his investigations of states of 
health and means of vigor than it is to depend upon 
him merely when the sickness has arrived. It is 
thus that the average of human health can be deci- 
dedly raised, and so benefits accrue to the family and 
the nation. He who thus values his physician asa 
consultant, not with the views of a dose, but as one 
capable of preventing disease or of dealing with it 
mostly through natural processes, will not fail to se- 
cure the greatest advantages of this great art.—Jnde- 
pendent. 


COOKING VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLES ought always to be kept in a cool, 
clean, dark place in a cellar if possible. Sunshine or 
even astrong light renders them flabby and flavor- 
less. Perishable fresh vegetables ought to be eaten 
the day they are picked. Nothing is known of their 
“true inwardness” by the city denizen who buys 
them from a corner grocer or huckster. Like every 
other kind of food, the toothsomeness of vegetables 
depends on the perfection of cooking. Failure con- 
sists in their being under-done or over-done, undersea- 
soned or over-seasoned, and in being served half cold. 

Soft water should be used in boiling or stewing 
whenever practicable. Cooked quickly in just enough 
water to cover them, their delicacy of flavor will te 
preservéd. 

As soon as vegetables are thoroughly done, not a 
moment before, they should be taken from the fire 
and served in hot dishes. By the time they are on 
the plates they will be cool enough. 

Fresh vegetables are best cooked in boiling water 
and salted when half done. Dried vegetables ought 
to be soaked, sometimes twelve hours or more, as is 
the case with beans and peas. Roots or tubers need 
paring or scraping and soaking a couple of hours be- 
fore they are put on to cook, especially in the latter 
part of winter when they have become wilted. 

In regard to the iength of time required for cook- 
ing, no rule can be given. It varies with different 
states of the atmosphere, as well as with the condi- 
tions of the vegetables. Roughly stated, half an hour 
is long enough to cook the tender, summer vegeta- 
bles, to which add fifteen minutes for the cooking of 
most roots. 

Many vegetables, like cabbage and squash, are 
better steamed than boiled; they furnish their own 
juices and are richer without contact: with water. 
When boiled, the less water used the better ; if kept 
tightly covered, and cooked quickly, no additional 
water will be needed. It must always be boiling, if 
more is necessary, but even then the vegetable soaks 
up a portion of the water before,boiling begins anew. 

Porcelain-lined or granitized ware is better than 
tin for everything. Most vegetables contain a smell 
amount of acid or potash, and some contain a large 
amount. 
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No attempt has been made to give the exact quan- 
tity of salt needed in each dish. Some persons re- 
quire double the amount that others use. Pepper is 
disagreeable to a portion of vegetable eaters and 
agreeable to others. I have long noticed that those 
given to a large use of pepper, salt, spices, and condi- 
ments, are almost universally restless, excitable, and 
irascible. They are subject to violent and inflamma- 
tory diseases, and, when past middle age, become 
great sufferers. Condiments are acrid, irritating, and 
inflammatory in tendency, and whatever disturbs the 
physical being, inevitably tends to disturb that men- 
tal and superior portion which is so intimately con- 
nected with and dependent upon the coarser part 
which clothes it with a living garment. 

That it is more difficult to make vegetables palata- 
ble without meat than with it cannot be denied. We 
inherit the taste for animal food, and in cold weather 
most people feel they must have it. When it is not 
practicable to procure fresh meat, or it is not desired, 
it is surprising how many changes can be rung upon 
half a dozen vegetables. Cooking them in various 
ways is like having so many new dishes. Potatoes, 
for instance, afford a remarkable variety. Served 
with different vegetables from day to day, it is a 
stand by from one year’s end to another.—Hesrrr M. 
Poo Ls, in Good Housekeeping. 


An observing correspondent, G. B. M., sends me a 
letter about my friends, the orioles, or rather about 
one of these birds that had a keen eye to business. 
“Tt is curious,” says G. B. M., “ what a variety of ma- 
terials Baltimore orioles will use in the construction 
of their nests. In the lawn of one of the prettiest 
homes in the State of Maryland a pair of orioles se- 
lected a tree in which to build. It was a large fir 
tree, about forty-five feet from the house. The lady 
of the house was sewing by one of the windows op- 
posite this tre2 early one beautiful summer morning, 
and, on being called away to some other room, she 
placed her spool of cotton on the window-sill. When 
she returned she found the spool was gone, and on 
looking for it, discovered it on the floor of the porch 
which was just outside of the window. She found 
that a considerable length of the cotton was un- 
wound, and looking for the end of it she traced it up 
to the nest of the oriole, and saw the bird busily 
weaving it into the nest. The lady placed the spool 
in the window, and it was shown as a curiosity to all 
who visited the house, I was one who was so for- 
tunate as to see this curious proof of bird ingenuity.’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


One way to keep young is to associate with young 
people ; and in general it may be said that it is im- 
possible to retain one’s youth without doing this. 
But it is easier said than done. Unless you can re- 
tain your intetest in the things that please young 
people you will not want to associate with them nor 
they with you. There must be something in com- 
mon—something more than mere vague desire on 
your part to be like the young ones.—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


THE HEART. 


THE heart hath chambers twain 
Wherein do dwell 
Twin brothers, Joy and Pain. 


When waketh Joy in one, 
Still calmly 
Pain slumbers in his own. 


O Joy, thy bliss restrain, 
Speak softly, 
Lest thou should’st waken Pain. 
—From the German. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—An inclination of one inch in fifteen miles is suf. : 
cient to give motion to water. An inclination of threg 
inches per mile in astraight, smooth channel will give a ye. 
locity of three miles per hour, while three feet per mile 
would produce a torrent. 


—Recent delicate scientific experiments have discovered 
the fact that the surface of the land is never absolutely at 
rest for more than thirty hours at atime. Thus, thoge 
great earthquakes which make epochs in history are merely 
extreme cases of forces that seldom sleep. 


—New government envelopes, it is stated, are to be 
issued about the 10th of next month. The one-cent envyel- 
ope will be blue in color, the two-cent green, the four. 
cent carmine, the five-cent Milori blue, the ten-cent choeo- 
late, the thirty-cent Bismarck brown, and the ninety-cent 
purple. The ten, thirty, and ninety.cent stamps will not 
be changed. The dies for the new designs have been com- 
pleted. 


—To separate the leaves of charred books or deeds, ent 
off the back of the charred book so as to render the leaves 
absolutely independent from one aonther, then soak them, 
and dry them rapidly by a current of hot air. The leaves 
will then separate, and must, of course, be handled with 
extreme care.—The Paper World. 


—Wood oil is made on a large scale in Sweden from the 
refuse of timber cutting and forest clearings, and from 
stumps and roots ; and, although it cannot well be burned 
in common lamps on account of the heavy proportion of 
carbon it contains, it furnishes a satisfactory light in lamps 
especially made for it, and in its natural state is said tobe 
the cheapest of illuminating oils. Thirty factories produce 
about 40,000 liters of oil daily ; turpentine, cresote, acetic 
acid, charcoal, coal tar oil, and other useful substances are 
also obtained from the same material.—Lwmber. 


NOTICES. 
*,* A Conference will be held at the Friends’ meeting- 
house, Burlington, N. J., the 21st of the Eighth month, at 
2.30 o’clock under the care of the Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee. All are invited to at 
tend. 
ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk. 


*,.* A Temperance Conference under the care of the 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Pennsgrove, on First-day afternoon, the 2Ist inst., at 2.30 
o'clock. Although this meeting is to be most especially in 
the interest of the children, time will be given for the 
consideration of any phase of the temperance question. 

Ema M. Preston, Clerk. 


*.* Illinois Yearly Meeting.. Those who contemplate at- 
tending the ensuing [Illinois Yearly Meeting, and desire 
homes provided, will address the undersigned committee, 
tho will provide conveyances from Lostant, on the Illinois 














i train time from the North, 6.20 a. m., 
Central ment. the South, 11.20, a. m.), and also from 
as) Ag branch of the Rock Island R. R., (train time 
See Bouth, between 9 and 10 a. m., from North, between 4 
and 5, p. m-) ines h 12; select 
open for business 9th mont : 
io Me aerent-teg preceding, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 
uae MARTHA M. WILSON, Magnolia, Ill. 
HENRY ATHERTON, Clear Creek, Ill. 
ABEL MILLS, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 





; ing sub-committee was appointed by the 
Y “< nies Committee “ to encourage Friends to a 
— i ithful attention to the requirements of our discipline 
Satie upholding and sustaining of our Religious Society, 
_ isit Bucks Quarter: Henry T. Child, Watson Tomlin- 
ms Amos Hillborn, Joel Borton, Jr., and Ellen T. Croas- 
dale. ; 
r ommittee expect to attend the quarter.y 
A part ot held at Falls, on Fifth-day, the 25th instant. 
ae Henry T. CHILD, Clerk, 
634 Race street. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month occur as fol- 
_ 92, Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
24, Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
95, Bucks. Falls, Pa. : 
96. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 
29, Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, O. 
30. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
31, Southern Easton, Md. ; 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 





*,* Circular meetings will occur as follows: Eighth 
month 28, Constantia, N. Y 





#,* Nottingham Quarterly Meeeting will be held at 
East. lusiogham, on Sixth-day, Eighth month 26th. 
Friends arriving on Fifth-day at Oxford or Rising Sun, on 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore Central Railroad, will be ac- 
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commodated and conveyed to the meeting the next morn- 
ing. 

eThere will be an all-day meeting on Seventh-day (27th), 
the day following quarterly meeting, in East Nottingham 
meeting-house and grove. The morning session, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock, will be addressed by President 
Magill, on Education ; to be followed by a general discus- 
sion of the subject. The afternoon session will be devoted 
toa First-day Schoo] Conference. 





*,* Friends’ Almanac. Any Corrections needed for 
the Almanac for 1888, and other desirable information 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in time 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. 


Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 


ooo 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes, 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establisnment. If you 
sannot get here, write for wants. 
#7 (am in communication with all 
“ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 








beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. . 
sin BENJAMIN GREEN, 


83 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





WALL PAPERS 


AT REMARKABLE LOW PRICES. 


HANDSOME GOLD PAPER 25 CENTS. 

SOME NEAT GOLD PATTERNS AT 20 CENTS. 
OTHER PAPERS AS CHEAP. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE TO THE COUNTRY. 


A.L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, | First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Beston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts, | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


re —— 

WO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, Penna 

ee SAILADELPHTA, PENMae 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid), 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 oe cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 


secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial rete 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. — 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. icitor, 
Drrectors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Sam 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 
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+ manna nnnnnnnamanen me nnn nnn anne ann ane 

This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm- 
ions. s@r ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, a 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOART? : 

WILLIAM HACKER 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W.CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages on im 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co..of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the Co. Also 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 


, Mo. Providence, R. I. 








E. H. AUSTIN 


Kansas Cit 
OFFICES: . 
{ Kineman, ansas. London, England. A. D. R. CRAWFORD, } Managers. 


New York, N. Y. 
144 8. FOURTH ST., PHILA. 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


TED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300, 
INOORPORA' (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) ——- 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant peerecotie WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorrRIs. 


ooo SO 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND ) TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTR/. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
president, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Friends’ TT Philadelphia. 

















